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HON IRA COLBY. 
BY H. H. METCALF. 


The impression very generally prevails that the New 
Hampshire bar, at the present time, falls below the 
standard of twenty-five or fifty years ago in point of 
average ability. Whether this impression be well or 
ill founded in fact, it is not to be disputed that 
there are fewer lawyers of wide popular reputation 
in New Hampshire at the present time than was the 
case a generation since; but this results largely, with- 
out doubt, from the fact that the course of procedure has 
so changed in our courts within the last few decades that 
there is comparatively little occasion or opportunity for 
the display of those qualities and powers whose exercise 
or manifestation so impressed the popular mind in former 
years. The tendency in this state has been for some years 
past in the direction of the avoidance of jury trials. 
There is not one important case brought before a jury 
in New Hampshire to-day where there were half a dozen 
thirty years ago. Most civil cases of importance go 
directly to the judge for hearing, and even in criminal 
cases there is a strong tendency to compromise, or effect 
some arrangement whereby the expense, trouble, and 
uncertainty of a jury trial shall be avoided. It was in 
the frequent and hotly-contested jury trials of former 
years that lawyers made their reputation with the people 
for sagacity and ability, and there is no question but that 
the qualities calculated to dazzle an admiring crowd of 
listeners were wonderfully developed and strengthened 
through this frequent exercise. 

Nevertheless, the members of the legal profession still 
hold the front rank in the constitution of the body politic, 
in New Hampshire as elsewhere ; they are a moving spirit 
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in public and political life—a controlling power in the 
business world. Legislation is largely directed by them, 
and their influence is “potent even in social affairs. 

Among the more prominent lawyers of the state at the 
present time is Hon. Ira Colby of Claremont, who has 
certainly no superior in ability at the Sullivan county bar, 
and whose connection with public affairs, especially in 
the line of legislation, has given him celebrity throug] hout 
the state. 

IrA Cotsy was born in Claremont January 11, 1831 
and was the second j 


of a family of eight childret 
parents went from Henniker, of which town his f: 
was a native, and settled in Claremont immediately upon 
their marriage, which took place April 17, 1827. Both 
parents were of purely English descent, and the family on 
both sides numbers in its various branches many persons 
of distinction. His mother’s family name was Foster, her 
father, Zebulon Foster, being a descendant in direct line 
from Reginald Foster, who c: ime from Exeter, Devonshire, 
England, and settled in Ipswich, Essex county, Mass., in 
1638. His grandfather, Zebulon Foster, was born in old 
Essex, Mass., and was one of a large family of children, 
Three of his brothers were in the war of the Revolution, 
and one of his sisters was the mother of Rufus Choate. 
He married and settled in Essex, where a family of nine 
children were born, but he afterwards removed to Henni- 
ker to prevent his sons from becoming sea-faring men. 

Mr. Colby’s mother was eleven years of age ‘at the time 
of this removal, and she is still living at the ‘adv anced age 
of ninety years, and retains to a remark: ible degree her 
physical and mental powers. 

His father, Ira Colby, was one of the most successful 
and enterprising f farmers of Claremont; was honored by 
it as one of its selectmen and representatives; was a most 
useful citizen, and died at the age of sev enty years, with 
no stain upon his character or reputation. 

The subject of this sketch was brought up on the farm, 
and attended the district school until seventeen years of 
age. He then for a short time attended the academy ¢ at 
Sanbornton, N. H., and later the academies at Spring- 
field, Vt.,and Marlow, N. H. He finished his academical 
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course at Thetford, Vt., entered Dartmouth College 
in 1853, and was graduated in 1857, among his class- 
mates being the late Gen. E. F. Noyes of Ohio, Wm. J. 
Forsaith, now judge of the municipal court of Boston, and 
Hon. J. b. Richardson of the present board of trustees of 
the college. 

During the winter months, from the time he began his 
academical course to his graduation from college and for 
one vear thereafter, he taught school, first in his own state, 
and afterwards in Massachusetts and Wisconsin. 

In September, 1858, he was admitted as a student at 
law into the office of Freeman & McClure, at that time the 
leading lawyers of Claremont, and, after two years of 
study, was admitted, on examination, to the bar of Sulli- 
van county. The death of Mr. McClure occurring just 
at this time, and Mr. Freeman retiring from business, he 
commenced the practice of law in the office where he 
had studied, and with the exception of a partnership at 
the first with Lyman J. Brooks, Esq., and about four years 
afterwards with A. T. Batchelder, Esqg., now of Keene, 
he has been alone in business, and occupied the same 
office in the practice of his profession as a lawyer, since 
1500. 

He has had as students in his office a large number of 
young men who are now successful lawyers in various 
parts of the country. 

He has always been a Republican in politics; was an 
active and zealous supporter of the Union in the time 
of the Rebellion; was a representative in the legislatures 
of 1864 and 1865, 1881, 1883 and 1887; a member of the 
state senate in 1869 and 1870; a delegate-at-large to the 
Republican National Convention in 1876; and for the 
entire time from 1864 to 1888, with the exception of two 
years, at first by appointment and afterwards by election, 
he held the office of solicitor for Sullivan county. In 
1889 he was appointed by the governor and council a 
member of the commission to revise, codify, and amend 
the public statutes of New Hampshire, which were pub- 
lished in 1891. 

On the resignation of Judge Allen, in March, 1893, he 
was appointed associate justice of the supreme court, 
which position he declined. 
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He is a Methodist in religion, as was his father before 
him. For many years the father was one of the board of 
trustees of his church, and, at his death, the son suc- 
ceeded to the office, which he still holds. 

June 20th, 1867, he married Miss Louisa M. Way, 
daughter of Gordon Way of Claremont, and sister of Dr. 
O. B. Way of the same place. They have had two chil- 
dren,—a son, Ira Gordon Colby, now a member of the j junior 
class of Dartmouth College, and a daughter, who died in 
infancy ° 

The foregoing brief outline of Mr. Colby’s career indi- 
cates a life of unflagging industry, of persistent applica- 
tion to professional labor, and of ready response to the 
call of the public for service in different directions. As 
a citizen he is among the most public-spirited in the com- 
munity, and his pride in and love for his native town and 
his ready ‘ support of all measures calculated to promote its 
prosperity and welfare are no less marked than the devo- 
tion which he gives to his chosen profession. As a law- 
yer he is regarded as a particularly safe and sagacious 
counselor, urging no man into litigation where it can rea- 
sonably be avoided ; ee when fairly engaged in the prose- 
cution of any cause 
most careful attention. 

His long experience at the bar, his thorough familiarity 
with the law, and especially with the New Hampshire stat- 
utes, which was largely enhanced through his faithful and 
laborious service as a member of the last commission for 
the revision and codification thereof, together with the 
conservative character of his mental organization and 
temperament, have been quite generally regarded as fitting 
him in more than ordinary measure for judicial service ; 
so that when the vacancy upon the supreme bench occa- 
sioned by the resignation of the late Judge Allen was to be 
filled, he was considered, not in his own county alone but 
throughout the whole state, as the most eligible man for 
the position, and his declination, when named therefor by 
the executive, if not a surprise to those who knew him 
best, was certainly a disappointment to the general public. 

In his legislative service Mr. Colby became a promi- 
nent figure, particularly during his last two terms in the 
house. In 1864 and 1865 he was chairman of the com- 
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mittee on elections in that body. As a member of the 
senate, in 1869, he served as chairman of the judiciary com- 
mittee and a member of the committee on railroads; and 
in 1870, in the same body, he was chairman of the rail- 
road committee, and also served on the committees on 
banks, towns, and roads, bridges and canals. In 1881 he 
was a member of the judiciary committee of the house, 
and chairman of the committee on agricultural college. 
In 1883 he was again a member of the judiciary commit- 
tee and also of that on the asylum for the insane; while 
in 1887 he was chairman of the normal school committee 
and a member of the judiciary. He was at all times faith- 
ful in attendance upon committee work and equally inter- 
ested and active in the deliberations of the house. In 
1883 he introduced and was instrumental in securing the 
enactment of the measure generally known as the ‘* Colby 
bill,” which materially modified the law of the state in 
reference to chartering railroad corporations; while in 
1887 he was the active leader of those supporting the so- 
called ** Hazen bill,” which failed only through the execu- 
tive veto, and in his direction of the contest for its passage 
on the floor of the house he manifested the same tenacity 
of purpose and indomitable energy combined with skill 
and judgment which has characterized his management 
of important causes in his legal practice. 

Upon several occasions in the past the Republicans of 
Sullivan county have urged Mr. Colby’s nomination for 
representative in Congress in the district conventions of 
that party, not only on local grounds, but also because of 
his eminent fitness for the position; and in the last con- 
vention there were many earnest advocates of his nomination 
from all sections of the district, although he had himself 
taken no action in the furtherance of such object. He 
is, indeed, too ignorant or careless of the arts of the self- 
seeker for the fullest success in modern political life, even 
did his ambition lead him in that direction; and it is safe 
to assume that the remaining years of his active life will 
be devoted in the main to the professional labor in which 
he has already won enviable distinction. 





THE GRANTEES OF CLAREMONT. 
BY C. B. SPOFFORD. 


The events which led to the granting of the town of 
Claremont are but a repetition of those of other towns 
along the Connecticut and in Vermont. Previous to the 
French and Indian war (1754-1761) the only settlements 
of importance were at Charlestown, or ‘* Number Four,” as 
it was then called, Upper Ashuelot, or Keene, and Fort 
Dummer, or Hinsdale. From these places the expeditions 
were sent, usually taking direct routes to their obje ctive 
points, so that the value of the lands through which tl ley 
passed became known. When the contest ended the whole 
northern part of America became British possessions, and 
the ungranted portions were eagerly sought. The title to 
these was, however, claimed ne both New York and New 
Hampshire, the former under the government of Tyron, 
the latter under Benning Wentworth. Tyron claimed the 
territory as far east as the Connecticut river, while Went- 
worth presumed that his authority extended as far west as 
that of Massachusetts, or within twenty miles of the Hud- 
son river. Both had certain reasons for such claims, and 
the dispute over territory was not settled until many years 
later. With the close of the war these lands were sought 
by adventurers and speculators and generously granted by 
both governors. Gov. Wentworth availed himself of the 
opportunity to fatten his own purse, reward friends and 
relatives as well as a few faithful subjects, and he granted 
almost without limit. 

By the advice of the council he ordered a survey to be made 
of the Connecticut river valley and three tiers of townships 
to be laid out on each side, each township to average six 
miles square. During the year 1761 sixty of these were 
granted on the west side of the river and eighteen on the 
east side, among them being Newport in 1761, Cornish in 
1763. Besides the fees and presents received for these 
grants the governor also reserved for himself five hundred 
acres in each of the grants, also a share for the schools, 
first settled minister, the Church of England, and the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. All of these 
reservations were exempt from fees and charges of improve- 
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ment. Those who obtained the grants seldom settled upon 
them, but sold their rights to those who did settle, or sought 
purchasers in the neighboring colonies, in some instances 
making grants to those who would settle. The passion for 
new lands rose to a great height, and in a few years many 


+4 


settlers had become occupants of and were tilling the fer- 

r part of 
whom were from the older sett ; in Massachusetts 
and C 


tile lands along the Connecticut river, the greate 


On October 26, 1764, ** By the Special Grace certain 
knowledge & meer motion, & tor the due encouragement 
of settling a new plantation within the Province of New 


- a2 99 ‘a ‘ ‘ : A é cad 
Hampsh re the council, w 1 the advice of ‘*Our Trusty 


and w xcloved Benning Wentworth, Governor and Com- 

‘ said province, do upon certain condi- 
tions and wi ‘ertain reservations grant unto the parties 
hereafter named the tract of land bounded as follows, 
‘beginning at a marked tree standing on the easterly bank 
of the Connecticut River. which bound is the Northwest- 
erly corner of Charlestown, from thence running south 
78° easterly about six and one half miles to the South- 
westerly angle of NewPort from thence turning off & 
running North §° easterly about five and seven eighths 
of a mile by New Port aforesaid to the southeasterly angle 
of Cornish. Then turning off again and running north 
77 ° westerly about six miles by Cornish aforesaid, to the 
Connecticut River thence down the said river as that runs to 
the bounds begun at, together with the islands lying in said 
river opposite the said premises.’” This tract was further 
said to contain by admeasurement 24,000 acres, six miles 
square and no more, out of which was made an allowance 
of 1,040 acres for highways and unimprovable land, by 
reason of rocks, ponds, mountains, and rivers. The tract 
was named Claremont, and was divided into seventy-five 
equal shares, sixty-nine of whom were named as individu- 
als, the remaining six shares being for the governor and 
the various societies. The usual reservations were made 
for the preservation of white pine trees for his majesty’s navy, 
and providing for two “ Fairs,” the dates being left open. 
Samuel Ashley was named as the first moderator. We 
shall give the names of the grantees as they appear on the 
charter, the numbering being our own for the sake of con- 
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venience. The first meeting of the proprietors was held 
at the house of Hilkiah Grout, in Winchester, N. H., on 
February 21, 1767, at which Samuel Ashley was chosen 
moderator, and Col. Josiah Willard, clerk. Hilkiah Grout, 
although not a grantee, was quite a noted man. He was 
born in 1728, was living at Bridgeman’s Fort June 24th, 
1755, when that place was taken by the Indians, and his 
wife and three children were captured and taken to Canada. 
He enlisted for the war, and after its close removed to 


lo 
iS 


Winchester, his family being exchanged. He resided in 
Winchester about ten vears and then removed to Wethers- 
field, Vt., where he died. During the trouble of the New 
Hampshire grants he was an active partisan on the side 
of New York. He was made a justice of the peace in 
1777, assistant justice of the court of common pleas in 
1788, justice of the court of oyer and terminer in 1782. 
In 1775 he served as major of the upper regiment of Cum- 
berland county. 

The first meeting held in Claremont was at the house 
of Thomas Jones, on April 20, 1767. 
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LIST OF GRANTEES. 


Gideon Ellis, 
Joseph Ellis, 
John Grimes, 
Joseph Cass 
vithan Scott, 
liliam Richardson, 
John Pierce, 
Thomas Lee, 


Josiah Willard, 
Samuel Ashley, 
Jeremiah Hall, 


Josiah Willard, Jr., 
Thomas Frink, Esq., 
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John Ellis, 
Simon Willard, 
Abraham Scott, 
Henry Foster, 
Solomon Willard 
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Timothy Taylor, 
Benjamin Freeman. 
Oliver Farwell. 
Jonathan Searles, 
Oliver Farwell, Tr., 
Ephraim Adams, 
Phineas Wait, 
Oliver Ashley, 

y Abijah Willard, 
Samuel Scott, Micah Lawrence, 
John Cass, Abel Lawrence, 
Joshua Hyde (or Hide), 43. Lemuel Hedge, 
Nathaniel Eaton, Clement Sumner, 


Jonathan Hammond, 
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Prentice Willard, 

Col. Joseph Hammond, 
William Grimes, 
Jonathan Willard, 
Samuel Ashley, Jr., 
James Scott, 
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THE GRANTEES 
Abel Lawrence, 

Michael Medcalf, 

Ephraim Dorman, 


Joseph Lord, 


CLAREMONT. 


William Smeed, 

Col. John Goff, Esq., 
Daniel Jones, Esq., 

Hon. John Temple, Esq., 


William Willard, 

Jeremael Powers, 

John Armes, 

David Field, 

Henry Bond, 

John Hawks, .f 
Samuel Field, . | Gov.Benn’g Wentworth, § 
Simeon Chamberlin, Society for the Propagation 
Elijah of Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
Ebenezer Dodge, Support of Schools, 

Samuel Wells, 
John Hunt, 


Theodore Atkinson, Esq., 
Mark Hunking Wentworth, 
TheodoreAtkinson, Jr.,Esq., 
Col. William Syms, 
Samuel Davis, 


Alexander, 


mAmaMmumunun”V'i 
oe | < 


First settled minister, 
Glebe for Church of E’gland. 
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No. 1. Jos1AH WILLARD was born in Lancaster, Mass., 
Jonuary 15,1715. Hewasasonof Col. Josiah Willard, one 
of the grantees and early settlers of Winchester, N. H., 
and for many years commander of Fort Dummer, now 
Hinsdale. In 1737 he migrated with his father to Win- 
chester, he having, on November 23, 1732, married Han- 
nah Hubbard of Groton, Mass., sisters of whom married 
Col. Joseph Blanchard of Dunstable, Oliver Farwell of the 
same place, and Col. Benjamin Bellows of Walpole. 

The elder Josiah died, at Dunstable, December 8, 1750, 
at the age of fifty, and the subject of our sketch was com- 
missioned colonel, to succeed his father, on the 18th of the 
same month, which position he held until relieved by Col. 
Samuel Ashley, just previous to the outbreak of the Rev- 
olutionary war. His position was one of great responsi- 
bility and, consequently, influential ; so much so that when 


the passion for new lands and settlements agitated the 
older towns on the Connecticut river, Col. Willard became 
prominent in their charter rights, and with him nearly all 
of his relatives and friends. 


In addition to Claremont we find him to have been a 
grantee of Putney, Vt., Chesterfield, five shares of West- 
moreland, Grafton, Jefferson, and doubtless many others, 
as we find him to have been associated with Benjamin 
Bellows of Walpole, Samuel Chase of Sutton, Mass., and 
Cornish, N. H., and Daniel Jones of Hinsdale, as agent 
for the sale of lands in no less than twenty-five townships. 
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His part in the granting of Claremont is fully set forth 
in the following deposition (from a copy in possession of 
Isaac H. Long, Esq.), which was taken in connection with 
the suit to recover possession of the governor's farm: 

*¢ Josiah Willard of Winchester in the county of Cheshire 
and state of New Hampshire of lawful age &c. testify and 
say that in the year 1764 I took out the charter of the town 
of Claremont, agreeing with Gov. Wentworth that 500 
acres should be laid out to him in the south west corner of 
the said town including the island called Walcotts island. 
At the first meeting of the proprietors of said township it 
was agree by them that the said 500 acres and island 
should be laid out to Gov. Wentworth, and in the year 
1767 the same was laid out by the following boundaries. 
[Boundaries follow.] I further testify and say that I did 
agree with William Porter to settle on the said governor’s 
farm and do settling duty tor which I was to procure for him 
the deed of forty acres from the Governor. ‘The said Porter 
did so settle and I procured the deed. I further testify 
and say that a number of other shares or rights were voted 


at the same time and in the same manner as the governors 
to be set off by themselves to several proprietors.” 
As has been said, very little was done for three years 


after the charter was granted, the other rights referred to 
being those of Col. Wiliam Symes, Col. John Goff, Theo- 
dore Atkinson, Mark H. Wentworth, John Temple, Lem- 
uel Hedge, Micah Lawrence, John Hunt, Simon Cham- 
berlin, Joshua Hide, William Willard, Joseph Lord, Thomas 
Frink, Jonathan Hawkes, Daniel Field, Samuel Field, Sam- 
uel Ashley, Jr., and Oliver Ashley. Of these rights nearly 
all were purchased by Samuel Ashley and Col. Willard as 
well as others from other grantees, and the settlement of the 
town was largely promoted by these two men as proprie- 
tors. That the rights were considered of little value at that 
time is evident, for the registry of deeds in Cheshire 
county records many transfers for sums varying from two 
to five shillings each. 

The commencement of the Revolution found Col. Wil- 
lard an ardent supporter of the crown, and in an agreement 
between the citizens of Keene to ‘‘ Oppose the Hostility of 
the British against the United colonies,” all but thirteen 
of its citizens signed; of these one was Col. Willard. 
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Several of his family also maintained allegiance, one of 
whom was his son Solomon. 

Col. Willard died, in Winchester, November rgth, 1786 
(the gravestone says April 19th, but is incorrect), and part 
of his rights which were originally sold to Samson, Solo- 
mon, Jonathan and Abel Willard, John Ellis, William 
Grimes, Clement Sumner, Michael Medcalf, Elijah Alex- 
ander, Stephen Putnam, John Serles, Oliver Farwell, Jr., 
Gideon Ellis, Joseph Cass, and John Grimes, were sold 
February 4th, 1787, by Solomon Willard, executor, to 
Timothy Grannis of Claremont for 151 pounds four shil- 
lings. Much more might be said of this man, but for 
further reference the several volumes of State Papers may 
be consulted, hardly one of which but that contains allu- 
sions to him or to his family. 


No. 2. Cot. Samuret AsuLey was born in Westfield, 
Mass., March 20,1720. An extended sketch of him was 
printed in the Granite Montuty for May, 1892, and it 
is unnecessary to repeat the same at this time. Of the 
sixty-nine individuals who were grantees, the following 
were bought out by Col. Ashley: William Willard, Lem- 


uel Hedge, Jonathan Hunt, Micah Lawrence, Joshua Hide, 
Jonathan Hawkes, David and Samuel Field, Joseph Lord, 
and Thomas Frink. Nearly all of these were transferred 
in July, 1765. Samuel Ashley removed, about 1783-4, to 
Claremont, where he died February 18th, 1792, aged sev- 
enty-two. 


No. 3. JEREMIAH HALL was one of the first settlers and 
a proprietor of Keene, going to that town, with six others, 
from Concord, Mass., in 1734, under the grant from Mass- 
achusetts. In 1753 he, with others, petitioned for a 
re-grant under the New Hampshire authorities, the request 
being acknowledged April 11, 1753. He was also a 
grantee of Westmoreland. He sold his right in Claremont, 
May 15th, 1771, to Col. Benjamin Sumner, for 40 pounds. 


No. 4. Mayor JostAn WILLARD, the eldest son of Col. 
Josiah (No. 1), was born in Lunenburg, Mass., September 
22,1734. At various times he commanded Fort Dummer 
and was also in command of a regiment at Fort Edward 
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in 1755. During the Revolutionary war he was a resident 
of Keene, but we do not find that he took any part in 
those events which led to American independence. He 
was the first register of deeds for Cheshire county, and 

many volumes yet existing attest his fitness for the position. 
Major Willard married three wives, the second of whom 
was Mary Jennison, daughter of John and Mary (Hub- 
bard) Jennison. To them were born four children. 
His right in Claremont was sold by his father to Ezra 
Conant of Warwick, Mass., August 29th, 1774. (Conant 
became a settler.) Major Willard died, in Keene, June 
29th, 1801. 

























No. 5. THomaAs FriNK was of Keene and a physician 
and surgeon. He was in oe Samuel Ashley’ s regiment, 
which marched to the relief T iconderoga in June, 1777, 
serving in his professional se His right was pur- 
chased by Col. Ashley, on July 23, 1765, for ‘* five shillings 
lawful money.” 












No. 6. Joun Exuts, probably from Winchester. He 
enlisted from that town for three years, in 1779, receiving 
a bounty of seventy-five pounds in advance, and deserted 
February 1, 1780. This right was also one of those trans- 
ferred to Timothy Grannis by the executor of the estate of 
Josiah Willard, and was doubtless purchased by Willard 
soon after the granting of the charter. 
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THE TEST. 


BY C. 





C. 





LORD. 












There is one, like wise Socrates, 
Who yields, before unjust decrees, 
His life, undaunted, calm, sublime, 
With words that, like a holy chime, 
Inspire and urge the righteous van,— 

‘¢ What seems to be is not a ban, 

Kind friends ; consider how 

In every man one purpose is, 

To try whatever work is his, 
Then let it try us now!” 









THE TEST. 


Another is who bears at length, 

Like Hercules, of mighty strength, 
Twelve labors huge and still lives on, 
Each one a prize of virtue won; 

And, while the world with shrinking awe 
Regards, he cites and pleads the law,— 
Each step foretokens how 

In every man one purpose is, 

To try whatever work is his, 

Then let it try us now!” 


Again, a soul fulfills his day 

Along some still, secluded way, 
Content, the truth upon his side, 

Its present issue to abide; 

And, questioned of his hopeful part 
And end, replies with honest heart,— 
True wisdom shows us how 

In every man one purpose is, 

To try whatever work is his, 

Then let it try us now!” 


Yet thousand, thousand others are, 
Who put the evil day afar, 

And idly seek to shirk the pain 

Of earnest faithfulness in vain. 

O ye, who thus your care abate, 


"T is coming—coming—soon or late— 
When life discovers how 

In every man one purpose is, 

To try whatever work is his, 

Then let it try us now! 





CAPTAIN JONATHAN CASS AND FAMILY. 
BY ROLAND D. NOBLE. 


In the article, “The New Hampshire Cincinnati,” by 
John C. French, in the GranirE Montury for April, 
1893, mention is made of Captain Jonathan Cass of Exe- 
ter, which revives some reminiscences of him and of his 
family in Ohio. The late Alfred T. Goodman, then Secre- 
tary of the Western Reserve Historical Society (Cleveland), 
of date February 17, 1871, in a contribution to the Spring- 
held (O.) Advertiser, makes this notice of Captain Cass: 


‘¢In December, 1792, Captain Cass was transferred to the 2d 
sub-legion and in the year following served in that command. 
When the 3d sub-legion of Wayne’s army was formed Cass was 
promoted to the rank of Major, his commission bearing date 
February 21, 1793. Major Cass served with great applause in 
the Indian campaign of 1794, and was afterwards in command 
at Fort Hamilton. In November, 1796, Major Cass was assigned 
to the 3d U.S. Infantry, and continued in that regiment until his 
resignation, which occurred February 15, 1801. Having, under 
an act of Congress, received a warrant for Revolutionary bounty- 
land, Major Cass selected and entered a large tract of land on 
the Muskingum, at what is now Dresden, fifteen miles above 
Zanesville, Ohio, to which place he retired as a private citizen. 
There he continued to live, following the humble occupation of a 
farmer, until he was called to his final reward, August 14, 1830. 
His widow survived him two years. Major Cass left three sons, 
the late General Lewis Cass, of national fame, Charles L. Cass, 
an officer of the army, now deceased, and George W. Cass, who 
still, at the advanced age of 85, resides on the old homestead at 
Dresden. General George W. Cass of Pittsburgh, Pa., is a son 
of George W. of Dresden.” 


The present writer will add that Major Cass also left a 
daughter, Mrs. Munroe, at Dresden. Each of the children 
was provided by him with a large farm. Commencing 
with his at Dresden the aggregate stretched up the pebbly 
and beautiful Muskingum, fringed with stately sycamore 
and other native trees, for two or three miles. <A drive 
under their shade along the river bank of a fine summer 
day can hardly be excelled in comfort and beauty. 

The elegant but unpretentious hospitalities furnished by 
Major Cass’s descendants—educated and enterprising peo- 
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ple—at their residences on those farms will long be remem- 
bered. Doctor Edward Cass, a grandson of Major Cass, 
a distinguished physician of Ohio, and perhaps other 
descendants of Major Cass, still resides at Dresden. Lewis 
Cass was for a time a pupil at Exeter Academy. His 
magnificent farm is yet known as the ** Lewis Cass Farm,” 
although, being in the public service, he never resided on 
it, and sold it more than fifty years ago. 
CLEVELAND, O., June, 1893. 


IF I WERE NOT I. 
BY PERSIS E. DARROW. 


If I were not I, O, who would I be? 

Who is purest, sweetest, from taint most free? 
Who puts songs into the heart, 
Who smiles back the tears that start? 
Who, wherever she doth move, 
Worketh only works of love? 


If I were not I, but were thou, Marie, 


Then would my happiness perfected be ; 
Would I sigh for nothing more, 
Would my cup then bubble o’er? 
Nay, dear Marie, I should sigh, 
Being thou, that thou wert I, 
Else how should love abide with thee and me? 











MRS. BELLE MARSHALL LOCKE. 
BY A.-H. ROBINSON. 


The time passed, years ago, when marriage was neces- 
sarily regarded as destroying the active individuality of 
the woman entering into that relation. The old fiction of 
law that husband and wife become one through the merg- 
ing of the wife’s personality in that of the husband may 
still be cherished to some extent and for some purposes, 
but it is becoming more and more manifest every day, not 
only that the rights, privileges, duties, and responsibilities 
of women, generally speaking, are on a par with those of 
men, unless hampered by unjust limitations of law or cus- 
tom, but also that in entering the married state woman 
surrenders none of these, though they may be modified 
by circumstances, as are those of man, in entering this or 
any other new relation. 

It is no strange or uncommon thing, therefore, at the 
present time to see a married woman marking out for her- 
self and following a career of labor and usefulness, of 
study and achievement, either in industrial, educational, 
or professional lines, entirely independent of her husband, 
and this by no means necessarily because of any require- 
ment of physical or domestic need. ‘The woman, indeed, 
who, with power and opportunity for work and achievement 
in any worthy or useful direction, fails to improve the same 
because of her ability to subsist in comfort upon the fruits 
of her husband’s labor, makes a sorry failure of life at 
best, and the truth of this is being more fully recognized 
as the years go by. 

Among our New Hampshire women pursuing an inde- 
pendent career, though neglecting none of the proper 
requirements of home and domestic life, is Mrs. Belle 
Marshall Locke, wife of City Marshal G. Scott Locke of 
Concord, who has come to be known, not only in her own 
but adjoining states, as a most accomplished and successful 
teacher of vocal and dramatic expression. Mrs. Locke is 
a native of the town of Lancaster, a daughter of the late 
Anderson J. and Frances (Perkins) Marshall. She 
attended the schools of her beautiful native village, com- 
pleting the academic course under the instruction of the 
well-known educator, Prof. J. C. Irish. In early child- 
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hood she attracted marked attention for the facility and 
power which she manifested in the line of recitation, her 
appreciation of the character and demands of the piece 
being almost intuitive. Her talent in this direction was 
heartily recognized and encouraged by her parents and 
friends, and the best special instruction attainable was 
provided. She was also favored with musical gifts of no 
mean order, which, coupled with her dramatic abilities, 
rendered her a prominent figure upon the local operatic 
stage upon frequent occasions, successfully representing 
‘¢ grown-up” characters while yet a mere child. She also 
e chibite od s strong literary tastes in early life, and at sixteen 
years of age was a prolific contributor to the Waverley 
Magazine and various other publications. Nor has she 
neglected her pen in later years, though its productions 
are principally confined to subjects in line with her work, 
and contributed to publications devoted to vocal culture and 
expression. 

Although her union with Mr. Locke had occurred at an 
early period, immediately upon the close of her school 
days, she did not allow her marriage to destroy her iden- 
tity or thwart her ambition. She determined to continue 
the full use and development of her powers, and this she 
has done with the success so generally known. Her first 
instructor of general note was Mrs. Edna Chaffee-Noble, 
now head of the Chaffee-Noble School of Expression at 
Detroit, Mich., and who has also founded two schools of 
expression in London, and several others at the West. A 
year of study under her direction gave much advance- 
ment, but only prepared the way for further study and 
greater progress. She entered the New England Con- 
servatory College of Oratory in Boston, under the instruc- 
tion of Prof. S. R. Kelley, and so energetically did she 
apply herself that she completed the usual four years’ 
course in two years, winning such favor and distinction 
by her progress and merit that she was made the single 
representative of the college in the second year, at the 
grand annual exhibition of ‘the Conserv ratory. 

Graduating in 1884, with the highest honors, her diploma 
being accompanied by commendatory letters of the strong- 
est character from her instructors, she was not yet con- 
tent with the preparation for her life work, and the follow- 
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ing year was passed under the special instruction of 
the renowned Leland T. Powers. It was a year of deep 
interest in and intense application to the work in hand, and 
the result was so successful as not only to win public 
approval in a marked degree, but also to call forth the 
emphatic commendation of her instructor. 

Spending a year in Texas, where her husband was 
engaged in the management of an extensive cattle ranche, 
for the improvement of her health, somewhat impaired by too 
close application to study, she returned with him to Con- 
cord, their former home, where they have resided for the 
past seven years, during which time she has devoted her- 
self with persistency and fidelity to her chosen life work 
as a dramatic and elocutionary instructor. Her thorough 
methods and conscientious effort have brought remarka- 
ble success, enhancing and extending her reputation with 
each succeeding year, till at the present time she has not 
less than a hundred different pupils under her instruction 
in Concord, in Lawrence, Mass., and in adjacent places. 
She has taught in Lawrence for about five years, where 
she is a great favorite, and where, as in Concord, dra- 
matic representations and recitals under her direction, for 
whatever object, are always largely patronized. Many of 
her pupils in elocution have won much favor before the 
public, while not a few of her dramatic pupils have devel- 
oped marked ability, several already sustaining with credit 
leading parts in popular companies. In addition to her 
direct instruction of many hundreds of individual pupils 
in the past seven years, Mrs. Locke has directed the pre- 
sentation, in different places, of more than forty plays, 
taking a leading part herself, in many cases, with brilliant 
success, and has also conducted as many public recitals by 
her pupils, and spent one successful season travelling 
with a dramatic company of her own organization and man- 
agement. She has written one sparkling play, ‘* Myra’s 
Secret,” which was favorably greeted upon presentation, 
and is engaged upon another, but allows nothing to inter- 
fere with her active and increasing work as an instructor. 

Of charming personality and winning manner, endowed 
with all social graces and blessed with a sunny tempera- 
ment, Mrs. Locke is no less popular in society than in her 
professional work, and shines in any circle which may be 
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favored with her presence. Having scarcely reached the 
early prime of womanhood, it is safe to assume that there 
is along career of successful achievement still awaiting 
her in the work to which she has given herself with such 
zeal and enthusiasm. 


THE STEAM INTERLUDE.—Continued. 
BY FRANK WEST ROLLINS. 


‘‘ Impatiently I rang the bell to start her, and my reply 
was a call through the speaking-tube. What is it? I 
asked. 

“«There’s not an ounce of steam,’ replied the chief 
engineer. 

‘* How are the fires? 

** « Never saw better ones. We ought to have pressure 
enough to drive her twenty knots an hour with the fires we 
have, but the water does not even boil, though it is at a 
terrible heat. Never knew anything like it.’ 

‘“‘ My officers were now gathered around me with anxious, 
concerned faces, while the crew gazed up at us with curi- 
osity. Various suggestions were offered but no solution of 
the puzzle could be found. It was morally certain that the 
machinery was all right, as the most minute examination 
had revealed nothing to account for the stoppage. Besides 
we had three separate sets of engines and boilers, and they 
had all stopped at the same time and in the same manner. 
It was not likely that anything could have given out at the 
same moment in each. But the curious and inexplicable 
part of the thing was that we could not make steam— 
absolutely none. Followed by my officers, we repaired to 
the engine-room again, where a glance at the steam gauge 
told the story. The engineers were standing about watch- 
ing the gauge expectantly, and with puzzled faces. 

‘We then proceeded to the fire-rooms, and found the 
fires roaring, while the stokers crowded the furnaces with 
coal till they fairly roared and trembled with the heat. 
Still no steam. I put my ear to a boiler, but no sound 
indicated any presence of steam, or any boiling. I opened 
a cock and scalding-hot water poured out, but no steam. [ 
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was non-plussed. The trouble was evidently with the 
boilers, or at least it consisted of an inability, from some 
mysterious cause, to make steam. We had sifted it down 
to that. 

‘¢ Leaving instructions for the fires to be kept up at a 
white heat, I returned to the engine-room and awaited 
developments. By this time every soul in the ship was 
on the guz vive. I had as good engineers as there were in 
the navy, if not in the world, and none of them had ever 
heard of such a case. How could such fires fail to make 
steam? The question was unanswerable. A visit to my 
cabin and an examination of my books on engineering 
failed to reveal a parallel case or any explanation of the 

matter. I was on my way to the engine-room again when 
I heard the look-out announce a sail. I thought. to myself 
perhaps she can assist us, and then it occurred to me how 
ridiculous it was. Who could help us in such a predica- 
ment? All we could do was to go on hunting for the 
trouble and continue our efforts to make steam. 

‘* After all, I was more puzzled than worried, as I 
thought the difficulty could be only temporary, and we 
were in no danger, at least for the present. The sea had 
quieted down and was like glass, with a long, swinging 
undulation on which the powerful fabric swam as buoyantly 
as a gull. The great white sides were reflected in the 
sparkling water, while the brass work was turned into irri- 
descent gold in the morning sun. The only thing to be 
feared, as we were in the broad Atlantic, was a sudden 
storm, which might, without the use of our engines, leave 
the sailless hull at the mercy of the winds and waves. 
For a moment I regretted the symmetrical old wooden ships 
with their great white sails, on which I had taken my first 
lessons in navigation. Thinking over all these possibilities 
and contingencies, I turned thoughtfully to the deck. 

‘« How does the sail bear? I asked of the officer of the 
deck. 

‘*¢ ¢« Broad on the port beam, sir,’ he replied. 

or. glance revealed some dark object low down on the 
horizon in the direction indicated. What it was it was 
impossible to tell from the deck. 

‘* Hail the lookout, Mr. Brace, and see what it is. 

‘«« « He says it is a steamer, as he can see smoke, sir.’ 
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‘¢ How is she heading? 

« « She seems to be lying to, sir.’ 

‘ Have a watch kept of her, and as soon as she is near 
enough, signal that we want to speak her. 

“ss Aye, aye, sir.’ 

‘¢] then joined the engineers in their discussion of the 
problem, and it was an hour before I again went on deck ; 
and during this time no sign of pressure had appeared 
upon the gauge. The first thing I noticed as I put my 
head above the companion-way was that the ocean was still 
as smooth as a mill pond, and the sky as azure clear as a 
mountain stream. The men were gathered at the rail, 
gazing at the now clearly visible vessel. I started in 
amazement as my eye fell on her. 

‘* She was lying beam on about five miles off and clearly 
visible to the naked eye. I saw at a glance that she was a 
man-of-war, and, seizing a glass, I made out the British 
ensign. She was of nearly the same class as ourselves, 
though not so large, and was one of the finest vessels in 
the English navy. There she lay, however, motionless, 
rising and falling on the long swells, while great masses of 
smoke tumbled in involuted columns from her stacks, and 
floated lazily to leeward. Seeing me on deck, Mr. Brace 
approached, and informed me that he had signalled that we 
wanted to speak her. 

‘* What reply did she make, and why don’t she come 
within hailing distance ? 

««« She replied, all right—we want to speak you.’ 

‘*Tell them we are disabled, and ask them to come 
within hail. 

‘* In a moment the proper signal was hoisted, and it was 
quickly answered from the British vessel. 

‘** She replies that her engines have stopped and that 
she can’t move,’ reported Mr. Brace. 

‘* The deuce she does. 

‘* T turned to my officers about me, and we all remarked 
on the singularity of the circumstance of two of the finest 
vessels of the British and American navies being disabled 
within a gun-shot of each other in the wide Atlantic. 

“ Thinking it advisable and courteous to confer with the 
commander of our neighbor, I signalled him that I would 
come aboard, and was soon speeding towards the man-of- 
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war as fast as twelve oars could carry me. As we swept 
along I thought I noticed that the two vessels were a trifle 
nearer than they were when I had first come on deck, and 
laid it to the action of some current. The ship, as I dis- 
covered on approaching, was the Destroyer, a fact which 
I had already surmised, as I knew her well from descrip- 
tions and pictures I had seen. The gangway had been 
shipped, and as I stepped aboard I was received with 
every naval courtesy. I at once followed the commander 
to his cabin, where, after a glass of wine, I broached the 
subject uppermost in my mind. 

“Tam in a quandary,I said, and have come aboard 
partly to confer with you about it, and to see if you can 
offer me any suggestions. 

‘© * Why, I was about to order my boat away for the 
same purpose when you signalled me that you were coming 
aboard. I, too, am in a dilemma.’ 

‘* Well, it is singular. In fact, everything that happens 
now is mysterious. However, I will tell you of my predica- 
ment, and then you can post me as to yours. This morn- 
ing, about 10 o’clock, without any apparent reason, my 
engines stopped, and I have been unable since, with the 
hottest fires, to make an ounce of steam. 

‘*As I spoke, the commander of the English vessel 
looked at me in the utmost astonisment, and, springing to 
his feet, he exclaimed,— 

““*«Why, man, that’s just what happened to me! 
Surely you are joking me!’ 

“T sank back in my chair, paralyzed, and we stared at 
each other in speechless amazement. 

‘*] am not naturally a believer in the supernatural, 
but if this does not partake of the powers of darkness, I 
am mistaken, I said, when I could get my breath. What 
time did your engines stop? 

‘** A few minutes past ten; in fact, the same moment 
yours did.’ 

‘* Instead of gaining light by my visit I was more mysti- 
fied than before. This settled the question that it was no 
local trouble with the engines, or boilers even, as it affected 
us at the same moment. Could there be anything in the 
atmosphere of this particular locality which prevented the 
making of steam? For an hour we discussed the question, 
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and cudgelled our brains ; advanced theories, only to throw 
them over as untenable, and finally gave it up as a bad 
job. We were still talking when an officer entered the 
cabin, with an apology for intruding, and informed us that 
the two vessels were drifting uncomfortably near together. 

‘* We hurried on deck, and, sure enough, the two great 
steel monsters were slowly but surely approaching each 
other. It was another case of attraction such as has often 
been noted at sea. Two vessels in a dead calm will 
frequently draw towards each other without any visible 
cause or reason. But the collision of two such vessels 
must be avoided, and, springing into my boat, I was soon on 
the deck of my own vessel. 

“How to avoid the collision which seemed imminent 
was the burning question. I had no sails, and if I had had 
them there was no wind. The only way I could think of 
was to out boats and tow her out of harm. I gave the 
necessary orders, and in a few moments all the boats were 
piped away. A hawser was run out at right angles to the 
bows and all the boats made fast to it in a long line. At a 
given signai they all pulled together, and the water flew 
and sparkled from the oars as the sturdy backs bent to 
their work. Glancing at the Destroyer, I saw that she 
was following suit, only that she was towing in the oppo- 
site direction, so as to pull the head around. I looked 
anxiously over the bows to see if we made any progress, 
but not a ripple stirred aroundthe ram. We were not mov- 
ing. The boats had not moved her a foot. After ten 
minutes of tremendous efforts 1 communicated with the 
Destroyer, and asked that all together be tackled on to 
our line to see if all the boats could not move one vessel. 
This was done, but without effect. “The combined strength 
of both crews had no effect on the great hull. 

‘‘Qur relative position was unchanged, and we were 
every minute drifting nearer together. We were still 
several hundred yards apart, but the approach was as sure 
and deadly as though we were being warped together. It 
was fascinating but terrible to watch the sheet of interven- 
ing water growing narrower and narrower. I was at the 
end of my rope. We had no motive-power, and were as 
impotent as though we were in the rapids below Niagara. 
We could now talk across the gap, and even hear the foot- 
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fall of the men as they walked the deck of our unwelcome 
neighbor. The black muzzles of the Destroyer’s guns 
were looking right into our faces. My heart was like lead, 
for I knew what the effect of a collision between such 
vessels would be. Suddenly a. bright idea struck me. It 
was a forlorn hope, but I determined to try it. Springing 
upon the rail, I hailed the commander ot the Destroyer, 
who was on the bridge of his vessel, telling him that I had 
a plan which would possibly prevent the collision. 

«« ¢ Let’s have it, quick!’ 

‘* It is simply to load our port and your starboard guns 
with blank cartridge, and when we are near enough to 
fire, with the hope that the reaction will drive us apart. 

** Waiving his hand as a signal of assent, he sprang from 
the bridge, and we both went to work to execute the plan. 
The crews were called to quarters, and our port and the 
Destroyer’s starboard guns were double loaded with blank 
cartridge, after which the crews were sent below to escape 
as much as possible the terrible concussion. Each gun 
could be fired from the conning-tower, or either battery 
altogether, by means of electricity, and I knew that the 
same appliance was in use on the English vessel. I called 
to the commander to fire when I struck the ship’s bell, 
which he could plainly hear from his position. Our 
arrangements were hurriedly made, for time pressed, 
though perfect discipline prevailed, and I stood in the 
conning-tower, my finger on the electric button, waiting the 
proper moment to fire. 

** Noiselessly the two leviathans approached each other ; 
inch by inch, foot by foot the space between us narrowed. 
Not a sound was to be heard; a death-like stillness pre- 
vailed; the decks of both vessels were entirely deserted, 
every man and officer, except those in the conning-towers, 


having gone below to escape the explosion. The suspense 
was terrible, for if this experiment failed, the crashing, 
crushing collision must follow, and this meant death to 
part, if not all, of us. I knew that the commander of the 
Destroyer was at his post in the conning-tower, his finger 
on the button, his eye and ear alert for the signal. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY H. G. BLAISDELL. 


CONCERT AT NASHUA. 

The choir of the Church of the Immaculate Conception 
of Nashua gave a concert on the evening of May 25 for 
the benefit of its organ fund. They were assisted by Miss 
Delia Smith of Lowell, soprano; Miss Minnie Sullivan of 
Boston, soprano; Mr. T. F. Molloy of Lowell, tenor; Mr. 
George Burns of Lowell, bass; Mr. Walter S. Cotton, 
violinist, of Nashua, and Cummings’s orchestra, also of 
Nashua. 

Mrs. M. C. Mooney, the organist and directress of the 
choir, acted in the capacity of accompanist, and Mr. E. M. 
Temple of Nashua was the conductor. 

Aside from a fine miscellaneous programme they 
performed Mercadante’s celebrated Mass in Bb entire. 
In addition to the above list of artists Miss Mary Dris- 
coll and Mr. James O’Brien assisted in the mass. The 
press of Nashua was warm in praises of the combined 
efforts of soloists, chorus, and orchestra. Mr. E. M. Tem- 
ple was complimented upon the success of his chorus, as 
would be naturally expected of one who is both compe- 
tent and faithful. Let us hope that Nashua may awaken 
from an already too long sleep and do her part ina musical 
way, by organizing a mixed chorus for serious study during 
the coming winter months. 


CONCORD CHORAL UNION. 

The Concord Choral Union gave their closing entertain- 
ment of the season on Wednesday evening, May 24, at 
Phenix hall. They performed Lachner’s One Hundredth 
Psalm, the Hallelujah Chorus from the Messiah, Rhein- 
berger’s beautiful «*Night Song,” and ‘The Water 
Nymphs,” by Rubinstein, for female voices. 

The soloists were Mrs. Morgan, soprano; Mrs. Annie 
Dietrich Brown, soprano; Miss Rose F. Jenkins, con- 
tralto; Mr. C. S. Conant, tenor; Mr. C. F. Scribner, 
basso; Miss C. K. Piper, elocutionist; Miss Ada M. 
Aspinwall, pianist and accompanist; and H. G. Blais- 
dell, conductor and violinist. The chorus did excellent 
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work, particularly so in the One Hundredth Psalm. The 
soloists, without exception, appeared to good advan- 
tage, and it was a creditable showing of home talent, giv- 
ing the people of Concord an opportunity to judge of the 
standing and progress of musical culture in their midst. 
All things considered it was one of the most pleasing enter- 
tainments ever given by the Concord Choral Union. 


ST. PAUL’S CHOIR CONCERT. 


The choir of St. Paul's (Episcopal) Church of Concord, 
consisting of thirty-five boys’ and men’s voices, H. G. 
Blaisdell, choir master, gave a concert in Phenix hall, 
Concord, on Tuesday evening, June 6. Master Charles 
Furber of Littleton, who has been a member of the choir 
for nearly one year, in the aria, ‘* Eye hath not seen, ear 
hath not heard,” from the Holy City, by Gaul, Master Wal- 
pole Pearsons, in a Lullaby, Master Walter Uffenheimer, 
piano, and Master Eddie Underhill, violin, gave great sat- 
isfaction and pleasure by their masterly performances. 
The full choir sang admirably, and, under more favorable 
circumstances, might expect a full house to encourage 
them. As it was, the boys will realize something besides 
‘* well done” for their work. The tenor and basses of this 
choir are equal to any in New England. 


PIANO-FORTE RECITALS. 


Mr. E. T. Baldwin of Manchester gave a piano recital 
at Hanover Street Chapel, on Wednesday evening, June 7, 
assisted by his pupils, including Miss Mary Chandler, Miss 
Kate L. Smith, Miss Florence J. Drake Miss Minnie E. 
Aiken, Miss Clara Ash, Miss Ethel E. Boyd, Miss Blanche 
M. Stephens, Miss Alice G. Colby, Miss Alexandrin Bou- 
tin, Miss Cora A. Webb, Mr. Harry Whittemore, Mr. 
Benjamin Price, Mr. Edwin H. Fradd, and Master Willie 
Ryerson. The programme embraced selections from the 
works of Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schumann, Saint-Saens, 
Moszkowski, Wieniawski, Bach, Godard, S. B. Whitney, 
and many less noted but promising authors. This is an 
excellent showing for any teacher and one to feel great sat- 
isfaction over. Mr. Baldwin is doing good work for the 
cause in New Hampshire, and we doubt if so attractive a 
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programme in a musical sense can be duplicated by another 
teacher in the state. 


An invitation recital was given by Mr. E. T. Baldwin of 
Manchester, complimentary to his pupil, Miss Mary 
Chandler, at Hanover Street Chapel, on Wednesday eve- 
ning, 14. Miss Chandler was assisted by the Misses 
Kate L. Smith and Florence J. Drake and Mr. Harry Whit- 
temore. Miss Chandler performed Prelude and Fugue in 
F minor, Bach; Erste Grosse Sonate, Op. 42 (first move- 
ment), Schubert; Norwegische Tanz, Op. 35, No. 2, 
Grieg ; Davidsbundler, Op. 6, Nos. 12, 13, Schumann; 
Idyllen, Op. 28, No. 4, McDowell; Valse Gracieuse, 
Dvorak ; besides appearing in duets and other selections 
in the second part of the programme. Miss Chandler 
gives promise of becoming a great artist as her teacher 
pictures it. She is patient, conscientious, and a faithful 
student during practice hours. With such pupils only can 
a teacher fully demonstrate the worth of his method of 
instruction. 

The pupils of Mrs. Fannie Odlin gave a very pleasing 
piano recital at G. A. R. hall, Concord, on Tuesday eve- 
ning, May 23. They were assisted by Mrs. Annie Die- 
trich Brown, soprano; Miss Rose F. Jenkins, contralto ; 
Mr. C. S. Conant, tenor; Mr. Erastus Osgood, banjo 
soloist. The efforts of the young people were warmly 
commended, and reflected great credit upon their faithful 
teacher. 


NOTES. 


The Sacred and Secular Chorus Society of Plymouth, 
John Keniston, conductor, gave a concert on Tuesday 
evening, June 13. They performed ‘* The Daughter of 
Jairus” by Stainer, ‘* Carnovale” by Rossini, ** Praise 
the Lord” by Gounod, ‘*‘ Dance me so gaily” by Schu- 
bert, and “ Festival Hymn” by Dudley Buck. Miss Bes- 
sie Hamlin of Boston was the soprano soloist, Mrs. 
Shepard, piano, and Blaisdell’s orchestra. 

The boy choir of St. Paul’s School, Mr. J. C. Knox, 
choir master, attended the concert of the St. Paul’s Church 
choir in a body, on the evening of June 6. This choir is 
the largest and in some senses the best in the state. 
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Miss Edith M. Lord, a very promising young lady vio- 
linist of Tilton, is now studying with Mr. C. N. Allen of 
Boston, and is making rapid progress. We may soon 
expect to hear pleasantly of her in an artistic sense. 

Newport and Claremont announce musical festivals for 
the last of July and second week in August, respectively. 

Blaisdell’s orchestra, Miss Rose F. Jenkins, and Mr. C. 
F. Scribner gave a concert at Warner, on the evening of 
June 16, under the auspices of the Warner High School. 


Blaisdell’s orchestra, Miss Elizabeth Hamlin, soprano, of 
Boston, and Mrs. Jessie Eldridge Southwick, elocutionist, 
of Boston, gave the commencement concert at the N. H. Con- 
ference Seminary, at Tilton, Wednesday evening, June 14. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY. 


HON. AMOS A. PARKER. 


Amos A. Parker of Fitzwilliam, noted for his great 
age and remarkable career, died May 12, 1893, in that 
town, where he was born October 8, 1791. He was the 
son of Hon. Nahum Parker, United States senator from 
1807 to 1810; fitted for college at Appleton Academy, New 
Ipswich ; entered the sophomore class at the University of 
Vermont, at Burlington, and graduated, second in his class, 
in 1813. Atthe time of his death he was supposed to be the 
oldest college graduate in the United States. After gradu- 
ation he was for a time tutor at Fredericksburg, Va., but 
returned home and studied law with Hon. Levi Chamber- 
lin of Keene. He was admitted to the bar in 1821, and 
commenced practice in Epping. In 1823 he became editor, 
of the Vew Hampshire Statesman, in Concord. As an 
aid on the staff of Governor Morrill, in 1825, he escorted 
Gen. Lafayette on his visit to and trip through New 
Hampshire. In 1834-5 he travelled extensively through 
the South and West, and a book of travels relating his 
observations and experience met with an extensive sale. 
He also published his *‘ Recollections of Gen. Lafayette,” 
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and later, when about eighty years of age, a volume of 
poems. He was thirteen times elected to the New Hamp- 
shire legislature, and was well known as a public speaker. 
He was largely instrumental in securing the construction 
of the Fitchburg, Cheshire, and Rutland and Burlington 
railroads, and was always characterized by an active pub- 
lic spirit. He was three times married, and left four 
children, one of whom is Hon. John M. Parker of Fitz- 
william. His last wife, with whom he lived from 1879 
till her death in 1886, was Miss Julia Smith, one of the 
famous Smith sisters of Glastonbury, Conn. 


HON. GEORGE G. LOWELL. 


George G. Lowell. a prominent citizen of Dover, died 
at his summer residence, York Beach, Me., June 7, 1893. 

He was a native of Hallowell, Me., born November 2, 
1824. He was one of the California prospectors of 1849. 
Returning East in 1852, he settled in Dover, where he 
afterwards resided, engaged for many years in mercantile 
business. He held various ward and city offices, and was 
mayor of Dover in 1887 and 1888, the new city water 
works being established during his incumbency. He was 
prominent in the Masonic order, and a leading member of 
the Pierce Memorial (Universalist) Society. He is sur- 
vived by a widow, daughter, and two sons. 


HON. ORREN C. MOORE. 


Orren C. Moore, born in New Hampton August 10, 
1839, died at Nashua May 14, 1893. 

Removing with his parents to Manchester in childhood, 
Mr. Moore received his early education in the schools in 
that city, but when quite young learned the printer’s trade 
in the office of his brother, Frederick A. Moore, at La 
Crosse, Wis. Returning to New Hampshire, he worked 
at his trade in Manchester some years, where he was clerk 
of the common council, and a representative from Ward 4 
in the legislature. In 1864 he went to Nashua, as editor 
of the Zelegraph in that city, of which paper he became 
part proprietor in 1867, and continued his connection 
therewith through life. He was a brilliant writer, became 
active in Republican politics, and also developed remarka- 
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ble ability as a speaker. He was four times chosen 
a member of the house of representatives from Nashua— 
in 1873, 74, 75, and "77—and was elected a member of 
the state senate for two years, in 1878. He was appointed 
chairman of the board of railroad commissioners by Gov. 
Hale, serving three years, and in 1888 was elected a 
member of the 51st Congress from the second district, but 
was defeated for re-election by Warren F. Daniell of 
Franklin. He is survived by a wife, formerly Miss 
Nancy W. Thompson, and one daughter. 


PROF. CYRUS BALDWIN. 


Cyrus Baldwin, born in Antrim May 14, 1811, died in 
Hill May 30, 1893. 

Prof. Baldwin graduated from Dartmouth College in 
1839, was for a short time principal at Thetford, Vt. 
Academy, and in 1840 became professor of mathematics 
and language at Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, con- 
tinuing until 1855. He was then two years principal of 
Palmyra, N. Y., Union Academy, and in 1857 engaged 
in mercantile business at Providence, R. I., where he 
continued till 1862, when he again became a teacher at 


Freehold, N. J., remaining till 1868. In 1869 he again 
took a professorship at Meriden, which he held for three 
years, when he retired. For some years previous to his 
death he resided in Wilmot, and more recently in Hill. 


PROF. MOSES G. FARMER. 


Moses G. Farmer, a noted scientist and electrician, for 
many years professor of electricity at the United States 
Torpedo Station in Newport, R. I., died at Chicago May 
25, 1893. 

He was born in the town of Boscawen, Feb. g, 1820, 
was educated at Phillips Exeter Academy and Dartmouth 
College, and was for several years principal of the acad- 
emy at Eliot, Me. He subsequently devoted himself 
entirely to scientific study and invention, gaining a fortune 
through the latter, the Boston fire alarm system and the 
duplex telegraph being the product of his genius. He is 
survived by two daughters—Mrs. Charles Carlton Coffin 
and Miss Mary G. Farmer. 
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DR. BUTLER H. PHILLIPS. 


Butler Hubbard Phillips, M. D., born in Gilmanton 
August 17, 1815, died in Suncook May 25, 1893. 

He was a son of Russell and Polly (Merrill) Phillips, 
was educated at Gilmanton Academy, studied medicine 
with Dr. Melvin Wight of Gilmanton, attended lectures 
at Dartmouth, graduated from Bowdoin Medical College, 
Brunswick, Me., in 1841, and subsequently attended lec- 
tures at Jefferson College, Philadelphia. He located in 
practice in Pembroke in 1847, and there continued, chang- 
ing his residence from Pembroke street to Suncook village, 
in 1874. He married, in 1848, Huldah P. Woodward of 
Tunbridge, Vt., who died five years since. A daughter, 
widow of the late Dr. John R. Kimball, survives. 


JOSEPH W. PARMELEE. 


Joseph Warren Parmelee was born in Newport Febru- 
ary 2, 1818, and died there, May 15, 1893. He was a 
descendant, in the fifth generation, from John Parmelee, 
who came to this country from England in 1635. 

His education was received in Newport and at the Kim- 
ball Union Academy at Meriden. After leaving school 
he was engaged in teaching to some extent, then turned 
his attention to mercantile business in Newport. In 1847 
he went to Charleston, S. C., to engage in business in an 
old and wealthy honse, into which he was received as a 
partner, remaining there until the civil war broke out, 
which proved disastrous to his interests. He then went to 
New York city, where he was engaged in the dry goods 
house of H. B. Claflin & Co. He remained with this 
firm until 1879, when he removed to Newport, where he 
has since resided. 

Mr. Parmelee had a decided taste for literary pursuits, 
often contributing to the press both prose and poetry of 
more than ordinary merit. Other articles were often writ- 
ten of interest to his townspeople, and published in the 
local papers. 

He was a member of the board of trustees of the Rich- 
ards Free Library; also a secretary of the library from 
the beginning. For several years he was superintendent 
of the schools, and a member of the board of education in 
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Union School District. In all his work he was interested 
and faithful. Though naturally fond of repartee and fun, 
it not in the least lessened his strong affection for friends 
nor dimmed his unwavering faith in all that is good. 

He often quoted Whittier’s beautiful poem, ‘* The Eter- 
nal Goodness,” which is aptly illustrative of his own 
firm faith and religious principles. In August, 1851, he 
married Miss Frances Ann, only daughter of the late 
Amos Little of Newport, who, with their three children, 
survives him. c.8. 


WILLIAM HALE. 


William Hale, born in Dover December 10, 1804, died 
in that city June 1, 1893. 

He fitted for college in Phillips Exeter Academy, and 
graduated from Bowdoin in the famous class of which 
Franklin Pierce and Nathaniel Hawthorne were members. 
After graduation he entered the mercantile and ship-build- 
ing firm, at Dover, of S. & W. Hale, in which his father, 
Hon. William Hale, a member of Congress, was a part- 
ner, and finally succeeded to their business. He was the 
projector of the Cocheco or Dover & Winnipiseogee 
Railroad, secured its construction, and was long president 
of the corporation. He served as a representative in the 
legislature from Dover several years, and was known as 
a most enterprising and public-spirited citizen. 


REV. FREDERICK T. PERKINS. 


Rev. Frederick T. Perkins, born in Sanbornton August 
15, 1811, died in Burlington, Vt., April 2, 1893. 

He graduated at Yale College in 1839, studied theology 
at Yale and Union seminaries, and was settled as pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church in East Cambridge, 
Mass., in 1843, where he remained eight years. He sub- 
sequently held successful pastorates at Manchester, Conn., 
Williamsburg, Mass., New Haven, Conn., Galesburg, 
Ill., and Tilton, this state, but retired from regular pas- 
toral service some twelve years ago, making his home with 
his son, Prof. George H. Perkins, of the University of 
Vermont, at Burlington. 
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